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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


By ‘* VICARIUS.’’ 


HE following pages are a product of a short experience 

in one parish in an impoverished area. They claim no 

a originality and only one merit: viz. that they may 

induce comment from some whose experience has been 

longer and wider. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ or some similar mark of 

tentativeness, should be inserted in practically every sentence. 
It has been omitted to avoid a wearisome iteration. 

Lay limitations and shortcomings are described in no spirit 

of mockery or fault-finding ; far from it. 


a 


It is the Mass that matters, and a natural and necessary 
means of learning to understand the people is to watch them 
at Mass—watch them, not from the comfort and aloofness of 
roomy stall or prie-dieu, but kneeling among them at the back 
of the church. It is a fruitful experience. One’s first thought 
is likely to be a harsh one about the designer of the benches, 
who was surely either misshapen himself or singularly indifferent 
to the happiness of his fellow-creatures. The number of man- 
hours of discomfort attributable to him must be immense. A 
second thought is that most old churches, and some new ones. 
ought to be relieved of much of their stained glass and receive 
instead windows that let in light. Father Martindale’s noble 
efforts to teach the meaning of the words of the missal are 
likely to lose much of their effect in churches large portions 
of which are too dark for reading. Thirdly, churches are of 
the wrong shape. Their elongated quadrilateral allows a large 
part of the congregation to be far from the altar. I say 
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‘‘ allows”? in recognition of the habit of packing the remote 
parts of the church and leaving the front benches nearly empty, 
But there should not be any remote parts. If architects were 
more appreciative of the value of apse and transept they could 
easily design churches with the altar in a fairly central position 
so that nobody could be far away, and by raising the sanctuary 
or tilting the floor arrange that a worshipper’s eye when directed 
altar-wards rest on some sight more satisfying than the neck of 
the person in front. 


These structural faults in our churches could easily be 
remedied, or avoided in the future. But there are more difficult 
matters. In an average congregation ten per cent. use books, 
twenty have beads in their hands; of the rest, the small people 
wriggle unhappily, the larger ones lean heavily on the bench- 
rail. Are they praying? It would be rash to say that they 
are not, and yet the daily difficulty of mental prayer after years 
of practice suggests a doubt. Certainly most of them do not 
seem to be praying. What they seem, misleadingly or not, to 
show is vacancy, weariness and a great’ patience: vacancy, 
because their minds do not easily form thoughts, nor does the 
Mass stimulate a flow of thoughts in them; weariness, because 
having nothing to think about they also have nothing to do; 
patience, because, apart from other reasons, they are wonderful 
people. They have some knowledge of what our Lord does in 
the Mass, but the knowledge does not stir them to any re- 
action—or rather they do not know how to respond to the stirring 
which they feel; and, before distractions enwrap their minds 
or heaviness weighs them down, they show a dumb craving for 
something to express or some method of expressing it which is 
pitiable. They know that the Mass calls for the deepest reverence 
and is a possible source of incalculable benefit, but they do not 
know how to show their reverence nor obtain the benefit. In 
fact, they do both, but they would do it far better if they 
were helped. Those who use books are better off, but all is 
not well with them. It takes a good deal of scholarship to 
appreciate the prayers of the Mass, and a good deal of con- 
structive imagination to elevate the reading of a prayer-book into 
an act of union with our Lord and of communion with the rest 
of the congregation. Engineers have a word, I think it 18 
“« efficiency,’”’ to describe the fraction of available power or heat 
that a given engine or method of combustion succeeds in 
harnessing for use and not letting run to waste. Our Mass 
in present conditions seems to have an efficiency lower than 
it need. 


On the other hand, the difficulty it presents to simple, willing, 
but not exceptionally spiritual, folk is great. We are accustomed 
io explain that the modes of Christian worship provide an outlet 
for man’s whole nature, allowing him and encouraging him to 
pay a bodily, as well as a purely spiritual, homage. But the 
clergy have all the best réles, while the laity, repressed in their 
pews, are permitted the faint satisfaction of vicarious speech 
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and movement. It was not always so. St. Paul’s epistles seem 
to show that the early Christians had a good deal of scope for 
activity at their assemblies. They were more favoured, more 
helped by their ritual, and by their priests, perhaps, than are 
our people, who, having exhausted their prayers quite quickly, 
wait like faithful sentries for the remainder of the time. Their 
endurance deserves all honour and doubtless is richly rewarded, 
but the Mass was not designed as a test of endurance, and it 
is idle to disguise that the strain is often greater than they 
do in fact bear. 

What, then, is to be done? Or rather, what is being done? 
One hears of the Society of St. Gregory, and of the dialogue- 
Mass; one hears the school-children at their Mass following a 
teacher’s lead with well-drilled intonation. Perhaps other 
methods are being tried, some of them applicable to daily Mass. 
It is a pity if parishes struggle with their difficulties unaided 
rather than pool their knowledge and publicly compare their 
experiences. Amid much that is difficult and doubtful one thing 
seems certain: the structure and nature of the Mass and its 
manifold relations to the rest of revealed truth should be the 
frequent subject of instructions and sermons, and that, too, 
though few subjects can be more easily and more harmfully 
“spoilt ’? for our hearers by unsuitable treatment. The need 
for enlightenment is not new, but it derives a new urgency from 
the prevalent critical scrutiny of much which used to be accepted 
on faith, and the decline of patience and respect for values 
which cannot be, or are not, explained and justified. Yet a 
class of school-children of the older sort, not far from school- 
leaving age, failed dismally to give even a sensible answer to 
the question: ‘‘ What is the good of going to Mass?” It is 
not clear that their elders have much greater insight. Tenacious 
of their faith in the Mass, eager to act on it, they are baulked 
by the obscurity of its language and ceremonial, and by the 
silence and stillness in which they are confined. Their desire 
for worship receives little encouragement, nor are they helped 
by the ritual to appreciate that they are taking part in a public 
act in which they have a positive share. It may well be (to 
mention one by-product) that the notorious difficulty of main- 
taining co-operation among Catholics springs from the failure 


™ emphasize the corporate character of the central act of Catholic 
ife, 


II. 


Among simple, uninstructed souls there are many who reach 
heights of sanctity before which one can but bow in reverence. 
Not these, however, but the average uneducated Catholics who 

stick to their faith’ are referred to. 


The school-children just mentioned were also made the victims 
of an inquiry into their prayers, in the hope of finding what 
they did at Mass, during a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, before 
and after Confession and Holy Communion, and on any similar 
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occasions. The results were negative. Apart from the three or 
four prayers which they knew by heart, some scraps of hymns 
and ecclesiastical phrases, they produced nothing. They showed 
no ability to pray naturally and impromptu; no trace was 
discovered of any favourite prayers of their own composition. 


The negative result of an inquiry into so private a matter 
was far from conclusive, though not all the investigators were 
maladroit. But it was disquieting ; and the conclusion to which 
it pointed is also suggested again and again at times of intimate 
contact with older people when some crisis or severe stress—the 
cag of death, for instance, breaks down the barrier of 
shyness. They have curiously few thoughts about God and His 
wishes and His ways, and therefore, even after Holy Communion, 
they have little to say to Him, no ease of communication with 
Him, but much more with our Lady. What thoughts they have 
are the most important ones, but they are few. Their faith 
embraces what is most necessary, but it is meagre in content. 
The richness and variety of the spiritual life, the scope for 
endless progress in sanctity, in positive holiness, is little known 
to them. They are poor in the midst of plenty. Think of them 
and of the vastness and_ sweep of the spiritual world that is 
the subject of many of Abbot Vonier’s books, of the permeation 
of the Church by Christ as shown in Karl Adam’s Spirit of 
Catholicism, of the state of mind described by Archbishop 
Goodier in The Inner Life of the Catholic. It is not suggested 
that they ought to have read such books or anything like them, 
nor that they should be able to speak descriptively of large 
truths, but their grasp of such things does seem feebler, their 
glimpse of such ideas narrower, than would be expected of life- 
long Catholics, descendants of generations of faithful. The 
Breton peasant and his wife surely had, in Pasteur’s view, just 


that ‘‘ instinctive ’’ grasp of spiritual truths which is not clearly 
discoverable now. 


How shall they learn if they are not taught? For a full 
generation children, it appears, have not learnt at their mother’s 
knee to love God and the things of God, to think of the Infant 
Jesus and His Mother with a child’s directness and vividness, 
and to speak to them easily and gladly. That is an irreparable 
loss. They get a bad start from which few recover. Instruction 
by others, however skilful and devoted, penetrates less deeply, 
has some strain of formality, of stiffness, which lasts through 


life and cramps the ease and luxuriance that their spiritual life 
should have. 


Our shelves, and perhaps ourselves, groan under the weight 
of our spiritual books. They are nearly all for clergy and 
religious. Few spiritual books are read by the laity except 
pious stories, lives of the saints and The Imitation. In any 
case reading is out of the question for the people referred to 
here ; the circumstances of their homes preclude it. Presumably, 
therefore, the teaching of the spiritual life, if it is to be taught, 
devolves on us, on our sermons. The difficulty of preaching, 
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serious enough in any circumstances, is increased exasperatingly 
by a —- defect somewhat parallel to the structural faults 
in our churches. I (to adopt the considerate device of St. Paul) 
cannot speak. When I remember not to mumble into my boots 
I rise to a strained, toneless cry in which no flexibility relieves 
the monotony, no modulation aids the import of my words, as 
grievous to the tympana of my hearers as to my own larynx 
(I Cor. iv. 6a). But, apart from that, the choice of matter 
and its treatment is difficult. To hector is easy; to preach pure 
doctrine for the spiritual élite is more exacting but manageable ; 
but to reach and touch the less spiritual souls, to compound 
such a mixture of divine truth and human psychology as shall 
be neither so high as to be out of their grasp nor so low as to be 
unelevating, and to set it before them forcibly enough to arouse 
them and gently enough to attract them, requires qualities and 
powers which one would like to possess. Perhaps personal 
sanctity is one of the pre-requisites. 


Another view on all this matter is that the regrets above 
mentioned are based on a misunderstanding of God’s plan, and 
that the simple laity are the modern representatives of those 
to whom our Lord said: ‘‘ Go, and sin no more.’”’ What His 
designs were for them is a perplexing problem. 


III. 


Elementary education is a nearly complete failure. The 
children on whom are spent millions of pounds and the self- 
sacrificing labours of skilled and devoted teachers—such at least 
they are in my experience, but different accounts are sometimes 
heard—leave school without tastes or interests, without know- 
ledge, without even vocabulary, without power of reasoning or 
of appreciating a relevant argument; also, unhappily, with few 
effective principles of conduct. Sportsmanship, unselfishness, 
self-control are rare, while serious moral immaturity is revealed 
by habits of untruthfulness and disobedience and by an exag- 
gerated human respect, a fear of what people may think of them, 
which stops little short of a pathological condition. Thus 
mentally and morally unformed, they go out into a vicious 
world, often to years of compulsory idleness, surrounded by an 
orgy of sordid debauchery and subject to the attractions of 
non-Catholic institutions for recreation with a definite pull, 
whether intended or not, away from Catholic practice, and of 
deliberately anti-Christian agencies of growing numbers and 
influence. And out of this welter splendidly fine characters 
maddeningly emerge—maddeningly, partly because it seems 
against all reason, more seriously because it distracts attention 
from the injury suffered by the greater number. 


_ The upshot of all this, and of much more that might be added, 
is that the children leave school in grievous need of further 
education and protection for some years, of after-care, in fact—in 
fact, of clubs. Two questions at once present themselves : where 
the young people are to have their club, and what they are to 
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do in it; briefly, money and management. The former must 
be put aside. How parish priests collect pounds from penniless 
people is a mystery soluble by them alone. The second is a 
plainer matter. Certainly priests cannot undertake regular 
control and detailed management without injury to their church. 
work and normal duties to the parish. Working people or 
unemployed sometimes volunteer, and less frequently persevere, 
It seems a horrid thing to say, but they are not quite suitable. 
Omnis actus est secundum modum agentis, as St. Thomas may 
have said. 


There is only one solution. If after-care is to succeed, the 
better-educated must take it in hand and manage it, in close 
touch with the priests of the parish and with valuable aid from 
older members of the class to which the youths belong, but 
themselves sustaining the discipline, supplying the ideas, setting 
the tone, showing by example how to behave. (This final phrase 
is only permissible in the seclusion of a clerical paper, so 
repugnant to any decent schoolboy or girl is the thought of 
setting themselves up as an example. That, however, will be 
the most important function that they will have all unconsciously 
to perform.) Is it too much to expect of our leading Catholic 
schools that those who have had the benefit of them should be 
willing to devote some time, an evening or two a week, to this 
work? It may at first seem an unreasonable intrusion on their 
leisure, since they have not been asked to do it in the past. 
Catholic schools have been blind to the need, and parish clergy 
deaf to offers of rare volunteers. Much time has been lost 
thereby, and many souls. Traditions can be established, how- 
ever, and if the school authorities push from their side, and 
the clergy pull from theirs, such service should soon be established 
as a normal part of Catholic life. The alternative, owing to 
the growing strength and closer organization of evil influences, 
would seem to be catastrophe—not mere leakage out of the 
Church, but a flood. We need a catchment board, and happily 
we may now hope to have one. The leaders of Catholic Action 
will surely see that here is immense scope for work, long 
neglected and rich in promise of fruitfulness, and will spare 
no effort to convince the comparatively educated and compara- 
tively rich among Catholics of the need and opportunity for 
their service. 


BY. 


Every beginner is rightly taught the importance of systematic 
and frequent visiting. ‘‘ A visiting clergy means a church-going 
people,”’ and so on. But only experience and perseverance can 
reveal to him its vital value and almost unreasonable fruit- 
fulness.1. Nor does it require any special ability. ‘I think 
you will do great good in this parish,’”’ said a dame to a young 
priest, and set him speculating about his hitherto unrecognized 


lAmong adults. Adolescents require in addition the help suggested in 
the preceding paragraphs. 
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gifts, ‘‘ because you listen to what we have got to say.’ The 
Greeks had a name for that sort of thing which I have forgotten, 
but at the moment peripeteia seemed scarcely too strong. 
Perseverance, friendliness and a willing ear are all that is 
required. No need to prepare wise paternal advice. Enter 
a house with a smile and you are soon stunned by the torrent 
of talk that pours around you—biography, history, economics, 
hygiene, politics, sport, grievances (not too many of them as 
a rule), then anxieties and difficulties, and you have your 
opportunity to learn if there is anything wrong or any danger 
ieitening. Even if there is nothing, you leave the house 
having done good, having made life easier and somehow brought 
faith into a clearer light and a more dominating position in 
their lives. And if there is anything wrong, it is scarcely too 
much to say that their reluctance to remedy it varies inversely 
with their confidence in your real friendship, and vanishes when 
that confidence is complete—that is, when the frequency and 
friendliness of your visits convinces them that you have more 
than a professional care for them. It is a distinction which 
they are capable of drawing. 


Fidelity to Catholic life is difficult, and there will always 
be many who are failing. They may entangle themselves in 
situations from which time or death alone can extricate them. 
More commonly they simply lapse, for no perceptible reason, 
from their duties. Once they have lapsed, once they have 
“ missed their Easter,’ they seem incapable unaided of returning, 
and with every year that passes pride and shame build up the 
barrier. Our friendly interest overthrows it, or rather is the 
instrument which grace uses for its overthrow. Not at the first 
nor perhaps the tenth visit, not after the first promise but after 
many renewals patiently and good-humouredly extracted, do the 
poor souls return ; and not all their shyness and inarticulateness 
about their inmost life can conceal their happy relief. But the 
prudent priest keeps a list of those who have been recovered, 
knowing that they are likely to fall again, nor does he lose 
heart or think his labour wasted if the same sheep gets astray 
m the desert time after time. Recidivi, so harshly treated in 
theological manuals of no great age, should be the priest’s pets. 
There are always many falling away. The eroding sea does 
not more certainly devour the coast than the forces of evil bring 
down the weaker of the faithful, who depend on us, on our 
assiduity, and on their confidence in us for their recovery, their 
salvation. In many European countries an unhappy etiquette 
apparently forbids priests to visit. Nothing further is required 
to account for the state of religion in France and Spain. We 
should have a very fair copy of it here, allowing for differences 
due to national temperament, if we gave up our practice of 
frequent visiting. 








LATIN AND THE LAITY 


By THE REV. FRANCIS MONCRIEFF, O.P. 


HE Liturgical Movement might be defined as a movement 
to make the clergy and laity take a more active part in 
the performance of the Liturgy. It must not be merely 
a performance, but one which will be for them a deepening 

of their spiritual life by their further penetration into the 
treasures of prayer which the Liturgy contains above all other 
prayers, as well as a participation in the prayer of action which 
the Church offers daily to Almighty God. It will have as its 
results a more frequent reception of the sacraments, an ampler 
corporate spiritual life, a fuller understanding of the mysteries 
of faith, and a greater spirit of private prayer. In order that 
the faithful may reap these benefits from the liturgical movement, 
one growth is essential, and that is the better understanding of 
the Latin tongue. 


The use of Latin is sometimes accounted an obstacle to the 
progress of the liturgical movement, and it is said that we should 
get along much faster if it were removed and if each nation 
was allowed to use its native tongue by the introduction of 
vernacular liturgies all over the world. There may be some- 
thing to be said for this idea in the speed at which the movement 
might gather force, but it is surely a short-sighted argument. 
First, because the revival of liturgical prayer ought to be a 
much wider thing than nations working separately at their own 
spiritual life, it must be a world-wide movement, as inter- 
national as the Church. Such would seem to be the mind of 
the Church when she prescribes the use of Latin in her liturgy 
almost universally. The exceptions which are allowed are in 
countries where another liturgical language has been in use for 
centuries, and to change it might prove an obstacle to re- 
union, and might alienate many believers. The use of Latin 
safeguards the international character of the liturgy. There 
might be a danger of subsequent schism in a plan to separate 
the national liturgies into different languages. In any case, all 
the unifying work of Pius V and Pius X would be undone. 


It is short-sighted, secondly, because a liturgy, in whatever 
language it is composed, becomes crystallized after a time, 
whereas the particular vernacular from which it is drawn 
continues to develop and change, and the separation of liturgical 
language from that in common use takes place in any case. 
Who, for example, speaks Prayer Book English or Orthodox 
Church Greek nowadays? In Latin there is a language, dead 
yet living, dead because not subject to the intermixture of other 
current tongues, yet alive as the language still used by the 
Church in her official a, by clerics in their studies 
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and sometimes in their inter-communications. It would be a 
far more commonsense plan to try and make Latin the inter- 
national language than to play about with such inventions as 
Esperanto. The use of Latin has the advantage of making the 
Liturgy universal in place and in time. 


To return to the point. It is the will of the Church that 
we use Latin, and difficult as it may seem in some ways from 
a practical point of view, we must face it, whatever our private 
opinion may be. Both clergy and laity must endeavour to 
increase their familiarity with Latin. A certain amount has 
been, and is increasingly being done in this direction. Some 
admirable books on the learning of Church Latin by straight- 
forward methods have been published. A companion translation 
of the Latin in Plainchant for Schools can be had for a very 
small sum, and above all liturgical books with complete Latin 
and English versions side by side can be had in all shapes, 
sizes, and prices, though these last are almost invariably high. 
It is trite but true to say that the solution of the problem lies 
in the teaching of our children. The difficulty of accomplishing 
this is enormous, at least in our elementary schools, when we 
consider the ordinary school curriculum. A great deal can be 
done by teaching Latin alongside of the Church’s Plainsong, 
if and when classes in this subject become general. The children 
will then at least know the meaning of the Ordinary of the 
Mass and certain hymns and motets at Benediction. In other 
schools, the children’s interest in Latin is given a new vigour 
when a touch of Church Latin is added to the usual study of 
classical constructions. With regard to adults, it would seem 
hopeless to teach elderly people a strange tongue. But it is 
not so strange, they have heard Mass all their lives, and the point 
now to be raised would greatly help those valiant souls who 
have taken to a Missal late in life, and make it possible for 
them to understand the beauty and cadence of the Liturgy. 
There is one method of teaching Latin, or helping on that 
teaching for people of all ages which has been strangely neglected 
or forgotten. 


What I want to plead for is audible and understandable Latin. 
I have heard a good linguist say that one of the best ways of 
learning a language is by reading it—just reading and going 
on reading it, and gradually getting the sense and swing of it. 
Surely it is even more true that one of the best ways of learning 
a language is by hearing it, and hearing it continually and 
listening to it, picking up words and phrases and gradually 
getting the hang of it. We send our children abroad to learn 
French or German, why should we not send them to church 
to learn Latin? Catholics are bound to go to church every 
Sunday where they hear Latin spoken, but frequently it is 
spoken so as to be completely incomprehensible even to one 
who has known it all his life. How often have we been to 
Low Mass, when we have been unable. to hear a single word 
the priest is saying even of those parts which are said in a 
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loud voice? The priest seems to be performing some mystical 
mumble which is only known to himself, and he takes care that 
his congregation shall not hear a word of it. Or, again, if 
the Mass is said in a voice loud enough to be heard, the words 
are said at such a speed, or with such an accent, or with such 
manifest lack of understanding that it might as well be some 
kind of mumbo-jumbo as the dignified and sonorous language of 
the Liturgy. What is wanted is audible and understandable 
Latin. Far be it from me to suggest that the Mass should be 
‘* rendered ’’ with throaty swoops and delicate tremolos in order 
to give expression to the words; that would be an abomination. 
The difference between expressive reading and intelligible read- 
ing is the difference between the art of the actor and the art 
of the reader. A good actor may draw the last ounce of 
expression from his words by the use of his own personality, 
but a good reader must strive to make the text speak for itself 
while leaving his own personality out of it. The priest at the 
altar must be even more impersonal than a good reader, he is 
simply the official voice reading or reciting the sacred words, 
but there is no excuse for his not being an intelligible reader. 
Let us have Mass said and read in such a way that a person 
with an average knowledge of Latin would be able almost to 
put down his book and understand by hearing alone, and the 
ordinary man who knows but little Latin would hear the Creed 
and Pater and be able to pray the words he has known all his 


life because they come across the air clearly and distinctly to 
his ear. 


To achieve this result, much work will be required from the 
clergy. The seminaries and houses of study will have to lay 
the foundations by teaching their students to speak well, to 
pronounce Latin well, to say Mass well. One necessity is 
obviously a uniform pronunciation. Then, at last, shall we see 
the wishes of Pius X, Benedict XV, and Pius XI carried into 
effect and a united Liturgy will be spoken with a uniformly 
Roman pronunciation. It will also mean continuous watch- 
fulness on the part of our priests, to take care that their Latin 
does not, in course of time and with so constant repetition, 
degenerate into doggerel. They will respond nobly to this as 
they do to so many calls upon their zeal. But what excellent 
benefits will accrue. Their Latin will be revivified and take 
on a new lease of life, with the result that their understanding 
and appreciation of Breviary and Missal will be constantly 
deepened and their spiritual life enriched by the treasures of 
the Church’s own books of devotion. It is a high compliment 
to a priest when a member of his congregation comes to him 
and says: ‘‘ Father, when you were saying Mass this morning, 
I could hear every word so clearly that I felt I could almost 
understand it all.’’ Some of our Hierarchy are especially good 
in this direction. I remember-one ordination at which a non- 
Catholic, who knew no Latin, was able to assist and follow 
perfectly with the aid of a book, and understand what was going 
on, because the Bishop ‘‘ got his words over ”’ to the congregation. 
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It may be objected that an audible and intelligible Mass is 
an impractical proposition on account of the size of our churches. 
This is only true of certain places. It is impossible for a priest 
at the High Altar of Westminster Cathedral to make his Mass 
heard throughout the building, and it is then that the congre- 
gation has to follow the Mass by his gestures alone. But it 
is certainly not true of the majority of our churches. We preach 
in them, and hope to be heard! Why should we not say Mass 
in them and be heard? When the Mass is audible and intelligible, 
then the laity will begin to imbibe Latin through their ears, 
and the way will be gradually prepared for the revival of the 
dialogue Mass in which they will learn to understand Latin in 
an even better way—by saying it. 


HOMILETICS 
Seventh Sunday after Pentecost. 


The essence of holiness consists in carrying out the command : 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and 
with thy whole soul and with all thy strength and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself ’’ (Luke x. 25-29). In 
beautiful words God had imposed this love of Himself on the 
Israelites from the beginning (Deut. vi. 5-7). The distinction 
of faculties simply means that we must love God to the utmost 
of our capacity. 


Now the love of God consists in the union of our wills with 
His; for friendship has been defined as ‘‘ idem velle et idem 
nolle.” Hence it is not only when we make acts of charity 
that we love God. We love Him whenever we fulfil His Will, 
or do our duty, however lowly and unimpressive it may be, 
in order to please Him. Indeed, our Lord insists more on what 
we do than on what we say: ‘‘ If you love me, keep my com- 
mandments ’? (John xiv. 15); “‘ He that doth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Gospel). It is not that the act of love is of little 
worth ; affective love is supreme, for it is the real love in the 
will. But we may mistake our affections of love. It is easy 
to protest our love, especially if our emotions are stirred. 
Therefore, we need a guarantee of the true value of our pro- 
testations. The guarantee is found in the doing of the Will 
of God, that is, in effective love, “ by their fruits you shall 
know them.” 


There is a conformity with God’s Will which is absolutely 
essential. It demands: (1) the acceptance of the whole of 
Christ’s teaching. It is one of the errors of our time outside 
the Church (and sometimes attempted in the Church) to believe 
that one may accept Christ, and yet pick and choose among 
His doctrines. This directly opposes His manifest Will when 
He commissioned His Church through the Apostles to teach 
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the whole of His doctrine and commanded its acceptance 
(Matthew xxviii. 20; Mark xvi. 15, 16). 


(2) Keeping the Ten Commandments and the Commandments 
of the Church where they bind under grave sin. 


But a man will scarcely save his soul if he is content merely 
to avoid mortal sin. He is walking the edge of the precipice 
and courting disaster. Deliberately to choose a life of venial 
sin is to sap one’s spiritual energies and bring on a grave moral 
breakdown ; ‘‘ he that contemneth small things shall fall by little 
and little ’’ (Ecclus. xix. 1). 

But the lover of Christ does not regulate his life on the mere 
avoidance of sin. He is sensitive of our Lord’s interests, and 
tries in all things to please Him; for thus only is he striving 
to be His friend. It is not hard to attain the true attitude 
to Christ, if one analyses what is involved in the notion of 
noble human friendship and affection. 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


In the Epistle St. Paul sets before us the wonder of our 
calling as Christians. (1) We have received the Spirit; the 
Holy Ghost has been given to us. It is a truth of our reason 
that God is everywhere; ‘‘in Him we live and move and have 
our being.’’ But the presence of the Spirit is a new presence 
in addition to the general presence of God. It is a special gift 
whereby the Giver comes with His gift of grace; for “the 
charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
who is given to us’’ (Romans v. 5). It is the intimate presence 
of our Divine Friend with us. Friends desire to be together; 
and God has found a mysterious but quite real way in which 
He can be specially with us, whom He has deigned to call 
friends: ‘‘ If any man love me. . . My Father will love him: 
and we will come to him and will make our abode with him” 
(John xiv. 23). All three Persons come; but we ascribe the 
presence specially to the Holy Ghost, because it is a presence 
of friendship, and He is the Spirit of love. 


(2) ‘‘ We have received the Spirit of adoption of sons.’’ As 
creatures, in the order of nature, we are merely the servants 
of God, and He is our Master. But by grace He becomes our 
Father, with the beautiful relation of love that the title 
connotes. ‘‘ Behold what manner of charity the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called and should be the 
sons of God. Therefore, the world knoweth not us, because it 
knew not him ” (I John iii. 1). Note that St. John says that 
we are not merely regarded as sons of God, after the manner 
of human adoption, but that we really are the sons of God. 
The divine adoption works a real change in us, so that the 
only words that the Scripture can find to express it are words 
taken from real generation ; we are ‘“‘ born of God ”’ (John i. 13). 
‘born again of water and the Holy Ghost ”’ (John iii. 5). This 
real change is a gift which makes us able to act as intimates 
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of God; which raises our poor human knowledge and love of 
God to a sharing in God’s knowledge and love of Himself. 
St. Peter has called it ‘‘ partaking of the Divine Nature ”’ 
(II Peter i. 4). It is a mystery which we cannot now under- 
stand ; in Heaven we shall understand. Meanwhile, let us adore 
God’s wonderful condescension to us; and accept the fact, with 
a living faith, that we are not merely His creatures but His 
sons. 


The special presence of God within us, and the glory that 
He has given us, naturally carry with them heavy responsibilities 
for us. We have been made, so to say, stewards of priceless 
treasures. In human society we expect much of those who are 
in high places ; we expect them to have a sense of their position 
and to live a life worthy of it. We should remember that there 
is no worldly status comparable to our calling as sons of God; 
we are a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people 
(I Peter ii. 9). We must, therefore, set our ideals high, and 
pray God for strength to live up to them. . 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost. 


Our Lord’s action in the Temple and His words lead the 
thoughts to the house of God and what befits it. The house of 
God is :— 

(1) Our church. David said: ‘‘I have loved, O Lord, the 
beauty of thy house, and the place where thy glory dwelleth ”’ 
(Ps. xxv. 8). In the ages of faith Christian men raised mag- 
nificent cathedrals to God. Though it is not always possible 
to build grandly, yet the simplest church can express in its 
neatness, cleanliness and in the fittingness of its appointments, 
our reverent appreciation of God who dwells there. Our best 
is quite inadequate to His glory, but our best within our means 
is called for. So Solomon built magnificently; but when his 
great temple was dedicated he prayed: ‘‘ If heaven, and the 
heavens of heavens cannot contain thee, how much less this 
house which I have built?’ (III Kings viii. 27). It is a mark 
of Catholic piety to give to the upkeep of the church and of 
Its furnishings. And as in the material appointments, so in 
the conduct of the worshippers, everything should be fitting and 
seemly ; this is part of the reverence due to God, of the spirit 
which He Himself taught to Moses when He told him to put 
off his shoes for that on which he trod was holy ground. 

(2) Ourselves. For ‘“‘ know you not that you are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I Cor. 
lii. 16). The Divine Guest demands in us :— 

(a) Chastity (Cf. I Cor. vi. 19; ii. 14). 

(b) Careful and constant control of our thoughts and desires. 
By dishonest or revengeful intentions, hatred, worldly desires, 
ete., we make our temples dens of thieves, who occupy the place 
which God should occupy. We should “ let no temptation take 
hold on us, but such as is human.” For “ we have not received 
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the spirit of this world, but the Spirit that is of God” 
(I Cor. ii. 12). 


(c) Constant prayer. We should make ourselves houses of 
prayer by never neglecting the customary daily prayers of a 
good Christian, by consecrating our work, etc., to our Divine 
Guest, and by often adverting to His presence in ejaculatory 
prayers. 


Christ wept over Jerusalem because His people were deliber-. 
ately rejecting their God-given opportunity. He was amongst 
them, and they refused to recognize Him. Their sin and its 
punishment remains a standard lesson to us whom He has chosen 
in their stead. He is with us in our churches. Let us recognize 
Him by a living faith in the Mass and Holy Communion. He 
is in our hearts constantly by His Holy Spirit. Let us not 
rit to recognize Him there, and to live by the presence of our 

od. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. 


Pride is reproved (1) by the example which Christ Himself 
gave us in the lowliness of Bethlehem and Nazareth and in 
the whole character of His life and death (Cf. Phil. ii. 6); and 
(2) by the example of His Mother, who in the purity of Her 
imitation of Him interprets His teaching perfectly to us. In 
the moment of her greatest exaltation she called herself God’s 
handmaid, whose lowliness He had regarded. In the incidents 
recorded of her she remains ever simple and unobtrusive. 


Pride is opposed to our true interests. (1) ‘‘ God resists the 
proud and gives grace to the humble” (I Peter v. 5). ‘‘ There 
is nothing higher,’’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘ than the way of love, 
and only the humble walk in it.’? Elsewhere he says that the 
higher the building, the deeper must go the foundations; but 
the building which we are trying to erect in our souls must 
reach even to the throne of God; therefore we must pay careful 
heed to the foundations of humility. (2) Understanding faith 
is obtained only by humility. During His earthly life our Lord 
thanked His Father because He had hidden the mysteries of 
His revelation from the wise and prudent and had revealed 
them to little ones (Matthew xi. 25). It was they who became 
as little children who would enter the kingdom of God (Matthew 
xviii. 1-4; xix. 14). (3) Prayer is valuable only if made with 
humility. Such is the lesson of to-day’s parable. ‘‘ He hath 
had regard to the prayer of the humble: and he hath not 
despised their petition ’’ (Psalm ci. 18). 


‘Pride is the beginning of all sin’’ (Ecclus. x. 15). The 
sin of the angels which began the revolt of God’s creatures 
against Him, was a sin of pride in their own excellence. The 
sin of Adam which initiated all the sins and sorrows of this 
world had pride as its motive; he desired to be as God, knowing 
good and evil. 


We must, therefore, continually practise sincere humility. 
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We shall be aided in its practice if we have a clear idea of its 
nature. It does not mean that we must cringe; or that we 
must deny gifts which we know that we possess. It means 
simply (1) a true recognition of what we are, with (2) a treating 
of ourselves in conformity with this knowledge. (1) We should 
realize that all our good comes from God, both in the natural 
and the supernatural order. From ourselves alone there comes 
only sin; and sin is merely to our discredit. (2) We should 
thank God for His gifts, acknowledge Him as their Author, 
and use them for Him; and at the same time never cease to 
acknowledge our unprofitableness without Him, and our manifold 
sins against Him. ‘‘ Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but to thy 
name be the glory.’”’ ‘‘O God, be merciful to me a sinner.”’ 


To attain humility, we should often pray the prayer of the 
publican ; we should pray for humility, and ponder the example 
of our Lord and His Mother; we should gladly recognize the 
excellencies of others, and be sparing in condemning their 
failings; we should accept humiliations with cheerfulness. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


The Mystic Life of Grace, by Hieronymus Jaegen,! is a 
remarkable book. It is unique among books on mysticism in 
that it is both an autobiography, describing a spiritual develop- 
ment of a very high order, and a systematic exposition of 
mystical prayer. H. Jaegen was a layman whose whole life 
was spent in active public work, as a soldier, engineer, banker 
and Landtag deputy. He was a native of Tréves, where he 
died in 1919, aged seventy-seven. The Jaegen society of Tréves 
is promoting his cause in Rome. 


The book covers the whole field of mystical prayer, from the 
beginning of contemplation to the heights of the mystical 
marriage. Jaegen’s terminology is that of Scaramelli; his 
doctrine is in the main that of St. Teresa and St. John of 
the Cross, but it is presented with a certain independence, the 
outcome of his personal experience of the ways of prayer. He 
draws a fundamental distinction between the essential life of 
prayer and its accessory phenomena. The essential life of prayer 
consists in the progressive growth of the personal gift of God 
to the soul, developing into a ‘felt’? impression of God’s 
presence. The accessory phenomena include sensible and imagin- 
ative visions and locutions and the much rarer experiences of 
levitation, ecstatic change of place, radiation and stigmatization. 
Jaegen classes intellectual visions and locutions, as distinct 


1 Neatly translated by Rev. W. J. Anderson. Burns. Oates & Washbourne, 
td. pp. lv., 306. 9s. 6d. 
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from their imaginative or sensible counterparts, as belonging 
to the essence of mysticism. Not all theologians would agree 
with him in this; but his opinion is valuable and it is well 
reasoned, and theologians will have to take account of it. 


Jaegen admits a morally universal call to mystical perfection. 
Life in the world is not a barrier, as was shown by his own 
experience, which he did not consider unique. But few rise 
to the heights, for lack of courage. There is a psychological 
transition from acquired to infused contemplation ; at the same 


time the two kinds of contemplation differ in kind and not. 


merely in degree. When describing mystical prayer he dwells 
continually on God’s action, assimilating the soul to Himself; 
‘Tt is effected not so much by an entrance of man into the 
presence of God as by an entrance of God into the presence 
of man.’”’ He is thus in a way less psychological and more 
exclusively theological than St. Teresa, who describes both the 
growing activity of God and the corresponding effects in the 
soul. But Jaegen never loses sight of the practical psycho- 
logical side of mystical prayer; he wrote his book as a guide 
to contemplative souls and their confessors, and he is constantly 
recurring to practical advice. 


A summary of contents will be helpful in showing the scope 
of the book. It is divided into three main sections, dealing 
with Asceticism and Mysticism in general, with Particular 
Mystical Graces, and with the Development of the Mystical 
Life of Graces. The first part treats of man’s vocation as a 
creature, of the glorifying of God by the way of asceticism 
and the way of mysticism, and of Predestination to Mystical 
Prayer. The second part discusses the Mystical Life as man 
sees it and as God sees it, distinguishes the essential in Mysticism 
from the non-essential, and then proceeds to consider visions 
and locutions, private revelations, ecstasy and rapture, the 
discernment of spirits, and deceptions suffered by mystics. 
The third part describes Jaegen’s system of practising mysticism 
in comparison with St. Teresa’s and others (Jaegen gives six 
degrees of contemplation instead of St. Teresa’s four, but they 
correspond substantially with hers), and then discusses the call 
to mysticism, its nature in general, and its progress through 
the various stages. The book has much introductory matter, 
giving Jaegen’s ordinary and mystical autobiography, the 
prefaces to the first three editions of his work, and a short 
summary of his life and teaching (by the translator). 


The book is clear and orderly, and written with great restraint 
and objectivity. It is remarkable as a masterly exposition of 
a very difficult subject by a layman who never swerves from 
orthodoxy. The Continental reviews that I have seen have been 
full of commendation of it. 


With the publication of the sixth fascicle the first volume . 


of the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité is now complete. The volume 
includes all subjects under the letters A and B, and, with the 
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index, contains 2,002 columns. The latest fascicle? contains few 
doctrinal articles. It opens with the closing columns of the 
vast article on Bibliothéques. Its longest article treats of 
Biographies spirituelles, in which various authoritative writers 
summarize, or at least list, all the important “‘ Lives ”’ from 
the Patristic age to the present day. Naturally the modern 
section is not perfectly accurate or complete. In the English 
section Teresa Higginson is not mentioned among the candidates 
for sanctity ; Matt Talbot is called ‘‘ouvrier gallois ’’; and there 
are some curious misprints, v.g., Headley. It seems to be a 
chronic failing with French writers to mis-spell English names 
or to give them a German appearance, and to follow their own 
use of capitals instead of ours when quoting the title of books. 
At the end of the article P. Pourrat, the well-known author 
of the history of Christian Spirituality, discusses the ideal 
biography. It should be based only on authentic documents, 
should describe the saint’s milieu and trace his human life 
chronologically within the milieu, with special attention to the 
study of his soul. It should show the natural man being super- 
naturalized. If it can be beautifully written, it will be all 
the more valuable. Of the biographies in the fascicle the most 
important is the long life of St. Bonaventure, which contains 
a complete study of his mysticism, with full documentation 
and a discussion of modern views on the main elements of the 
Saint’s thought. Other important ‘‘ Lives’’ are those of St. 
Bridget of Sweden, Blosius, Bossuet and Bremond. There are 
no important English “ Lives’; the longest is that of John 
Bunyan. 


Un maitre de sainte Thérése, Le Pére Francois d’Osuna, by 
Pére Fidéle de Ros, Capuchin, is a notable contribution to the 
learned series of studies in historical theology, which is being 
published under the auspices of the Catholic Institute of Paris.’ 
The importance of d’Osuna, as the title indicates, lies in his 
profound influence on St. Teresa; his main work, The Third 
Spiritual Alphabet, guided her into the way of contemplation. 
P. Fidéle treats first with care and scholarship of the life of 
d’Osuna and its surroundings in Spain, France and the Low 
Countries. He then catalogues his authentic writings, and 
Studies their composition, style, sources and subject-matter. 
He proves that d’Osuna was much less original than would 
appear at first sight. He was an able popularizer, who adopted 
im the main the thoughts of others, and sometimes whole 
passages from them, but presented them in his own way and 
according to his own plan, enriching them with observations 
which he had gathered from his personal or directorial 
experience. In the latter part of his book P. Fidéle makes a 
synthesis of the spiritual doctrine of d’Osuna. In doing so, 
he warns his reader that d’Osuna himself did not make a 


2 Paris, Beauchesne. 


’ Paris, Beauchesne. pp. xx., 700. 70 ff. 
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synthesis; but a synthesis can be discovered, according to the 
state of development of spiritual theology in the sixteenth 
century. In speculative theology, d’Osuna was a Scotist; for 
his mystical teaching he depended most on Richard of St. Victor 
and Gerson. He made early contact with the movement of the 
Alumbrados; but he never fell into their error. In a final 
chapter P. Fidéle discusses the influence of d’Osuna on the 
famous Spanish mystics, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, 
St. Peter of Alcantara, Balthazar Alvarez, and Louis of Granada. 


The latest addition to the Dominican Library of Spiritual 
Works, which is being published in America, deals with The 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the Dominican Saints. The scholar. 
ship of the author, P. A. Gardeil, O.P., is a guarantee of the 
learning and penetration of the work. The first two chapters 
deal with the réle of the Gifts in the supernatural life. They 
are difficult reading (and the translator is not always as helpful 
as he might be), but they will repay careful study, for they 
set forth the teaching of St. Thomas on this intricate subject. 
The bulk of the book considers the operation of the various 
Gifts in the most prominent Dominican saints in a series of 
beautiful, but all too brief sketches. The final chapters study 
the Gifts in our Blessed Lady and in Heaven. 


The name of P. Sertillanges, O.P., needs no recommendation 
to English readers. Hence it may be presumed that his latest 
translated work, What Jesus Saw from the Cross,5 has already 
found many enthusiastic readers. It was a novel composition 
of place to take one’s position in imagination with the Divine 
Victim on the Cross, and consider all the places He saw from 
this sacred observation post and all the types of persons 
associated with those places who in one way or another had 
entered into personal relation with Him in His life and death. 
The ten meditative studies, which make up the book, are 
scholarly, imaginative, and psychologically penetrating; the 
Master’s spirit of love which is the spirit of them all gives 
them a beautiful attractiveness. 


More austere.are the Meditations for Lent from St. Thomas 
Aquinas. They are simply the thoughts of St. Thomas, taken 
chiefly from his commentaries and the Third Part of the Summa 
Theologica, arranged under each day of the season from Septua- 
gesima to Holy Saturday. They are not strictly meditations; 
but they are St. Thomas, and that is sufficient commendation 
for them, to those, at least, who have a theological imagination. 


St. Anthony of Padua, by Nello Vian,’ is an attempt to rescue 





4 Translated by the Editor of the series, Anselm M. Townsend, O.P. 


London, Coldwell. pp. xi., 137. 6s. 6d, The price is very high for so 
short a book. 


5 Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. pp. 232. 7s. 6d. 
6 Translated by Fr. Philip Hughes. Sheed & Ward. pp. 141. 2s. 6d. 


7 Translated by Dr. H. L. Hughes. Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
pp. xvii., 158. 3s. 6d. 
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the true St. Anthony from the mass of legends that have 
obscured his story. Unfortunately, as the author says in his 
Preface, ‘‘ the extant historical sources of information are so 
few in number, and in substance so meagre, that all hope is 
gone of ever really being able to reach the innermost core of 
his character. Certain aspects of it, indeed, are lost to us for 
ever. What we still possess resembles just the subject-matter 
alone of a lost poem—and that much condensed by some scribbler 
incapable of catching its true spirit. Of one whole period of 
his life no record exists at all.”’ The author is a layman, of 
Venice, who was educated at the University of Milan, and now 
holds a post at the Vatican Library. He is admirably equipped 
for his task, which he modestly claims is no more than indicating 
how the true life should be written. He has given special care 
to St. Anthony’s early life in Portugal; and throughout to 
the human side of the saint. Through lack of documentary 
evidence, he has had to rely at times on conjecture. He has 
made no attempt to unravel the mystery of the saint’s inner 
life. But it may truly be said that in his careful picturesque 
narrative he has managed to give us the genuine St. Anthony. 


The Mystical Doctrine of St. John of the Cross, an abridgement 
made by C.H., with an Introduction by Fr. Steuart, S.J., has 
now appeared in a cheap edition. The previous edition has 
already been adequately reviewed in the CLERGY REVIEW.’ 


In the Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, Jan.-March, 1937, 
p. 102, over the initials of a distinguished reviewer, M. Olphe- 
Galliard, there was a short notice of the French life of Teresa 
Higginson. It says: ‘‘ The welcome given in France to the 
Vie de Thérésa-Héléna Higginson . . . has been qualified by 
many reserves. No one would dream of disputing the virtue 
of this English teacher whose humble and mortified life has 
left behind it a very pure perfume. The process of beatification 
is in progress and the competent authority is examining with 
care the marvellous facts which have marked the life. The 
great number and -extraordinary character of these events call 
for circumspection. The devotion to the Sacred Head of our 
Lord, which the mystic believed herself commissioned to spread, 
has not yet received the official sanction of the Church.” 


II. LITURGY. 


By THe Very Rev. Mer. CoNsuLttor JOHN M. T. BARTON, 
D.D., Lic.S.Script. 


The publication entitled Ephemerides Liturgicae, edited by 
priests of the Congregation of the Mission and issued from Via 
Pompeo Magno, 21, Rome (133), is well known to all students 
of the Church’s liturgy. For many years after its foundation 
in 1886 it was a small and relatively humble periodical, but 


8 3s. 6d. 
®Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 251. 
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more recently it has grown in both size and importance, and 
has enlisted the services of many of the more renowned experts 
in liturgical matters. It now enters upon its fifty-first year 
of life, which corresponds to the eleventh year of the new and 
enhanced series, and the present moment has been chosen for 
a division of its contents into two distinct parts. One, a 
quarterly, will bear the sub-title of Analecta historico-ascetica 
and will be devoted to articles of a predominantly speculative 
and scientific type, written in Latin or in any one of five modern 
languages—Italian, German, French, English and Spanish.' The 
other part, a monthly magazine, entitled Jus et prazis liturgica, 
is described as ‘‘ characterem praecipue practicum induens, 
semper tamen servata seria et consueta forma’’; it will be 
made up, principally, of documents and consultations, and will 
be written throughout in Latin. It is expected that this division 
of the matter will be welcomed by subscribers and will result 
in the more speedy publication of documents that have an 
immediate bearing upon liturgical practice. 


The first numbers of the divided series have not, as yet, come 
to hand, but, as a foretaste of their quality, attention may be 
drawn to some of the articles in the September-December number 
for 1936, the jubilee year of the review. There is, in the first 
place, an article in English by Fr. V. L. Kennedy, C.S8.B., on 
‘The Pre-Gregorian Hanc igitur’’ which forms a much-needed 
commentary on the words of St. Gregory’s biographer: ‘ Hic 
augmentavit in praedicatione canonis: Diesque nostros in tua 
pace disponas, etcetera.’ Pére S. Salaville, A.A., contributes 
a considerable note on the fourteenth-century writer, Nicolaus 
Cabasilas, with special reference to his teaching on Christ as 
the head and the heart of the Mystical Body. P. Pietro Browe, 
S.J., discusses at some length the attitude of body maintained 
during the celebration of Mass, and includes in his survey the 
custom of standing during the singing of the Gospel and the 
gradual introduction of the habit of genuflecting or prostrating 
during and after the consecration. This article on ‘“ L’Atteg- 
giamento del Corpo durante la Messa’’ is, in effect, a study 
of diversities of practice throughout many centuries of worship 
in the Christian West. 


Perhaps the most interesting article in the present number 
is one by P. Franc. Xav. Hecht, P.S.M,. under the title ‘“ De 
Offertorio Missae Defunctorum.” It is recognized, as the author 
points out, that this Offertory has not a few peculiarities. In 
the first place, it is the only one in the existing Roman Missal 
which, for reasons explained by the author, still approximates 
in form and length to the older type of Offertory, sung while 





1 Subscription for those outside Italy L.33.30. 


2 Price ‘‘ pro exteris regionibus ”? L.18.30. The combined price for the same 
class of subscriber is fixed at L.50.60. 


3 Liber Pontificalis, Duchesne’s edition, I, p. 239. 
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the faithful were making their offerings of bread, wine and 
other gifts. Secondly, there is the question of the phraseology, 
and the author is justified in claiming that: ‘ Offertorium 
Missae Defunctorum primo obtutu mirum et difficile intellectu 
est.” On reference to the recent works of Brinktine and 
Eisenhofer, he finds that their interpretations are not convincing, 
and he is constrained to turn to an older explanation, that of 
P. Juan Azor, S.J. (died 1603). This, briefly, maintains that 
to understand this Offertory, one must appreciate the divisions 
of Roman dungeons into carcer inferior, carcer interior and 
carcer superior. The first named, which was below the level 
of the ground and had no entrance save a hole in the floor of 
the carcer interior, serves in the Offertory as a term of com- 
parison for purgatory. So the terms “ infernum,” “ tartarus ” 
and ‘“‘ profundus lacus,’? alluding to the carcer inferior, are 
transferred to purgatory; the other phrases, ‘‘ Ne cadant in 
obscurum ’? and ‘‘ Fac eas . . . de morte transire ad vitam,’’ 
can be similarly explained. The ‘‘os leonis ”’ does not, as 
Eisenhofer suggests, represent the devil, but the hole in the 
roof through which prisoners were lowered into the carcer 
inferior. The theory is, to say the least, an interesting one. 


The important work, known as The Liturgy of St. Peter, has 
for long been known to liturgists, but it is fairly safe to say 
that many of them have, in the past, had exceedingly vague 
ideas about the place of origin, the purpose and the various 
recensions of the document. Mr. H. W. Codrington, who, some 
years ago, contributed to the Journal of Theological Studies 
a striking series of articles on ‘“‘ The Syrian Liturgies of the 
Presanctified,’”? has now edited a selection of the texts and 
versions of the liturgy which bears St. Peter’s name, and the 
book has been issued in the well-known group of Liturgiege- 
schichtliche Quellen und Forschungen with a preface and 
introduction by Dom Placid de Meester, O.S.B.‘ It is explained 
in the preface that the Liturgy of St. Peter, ‘‘ that is to say 
the Canon and some other parts of the Roman Mass inserted 
{almost needless to say, in a Greek or other non-Latin translation] 
in the framework of the Byzantine Liturgy, presents a most 
interesting subject for study by the learned. This subject 
includes a fact and a problem.’ The fact in its various aspects 
is set out in Dom Placid de Meester’s introduction, which deals 
with the Eastern Liturgies or Anaphoras bearing the name of 
St. Peter; infiltrations of the Byzantine Liturgy in the Latin 
Rites ; translations of the Roman Mass in the various languages 
(Greek, Slavonic, Arabic, Syriac, Armenian, Georgian and 
Ethiopic) of the Eastern Liturgies; manuscripts and printed 
texts of the Liturgy of St. Peter; and, finally, opinions to the 
present time as to the origin and history of this Liturgy. Of 
these sections, the ones that will most repay study for the general 
Treader are those on the infiltrations in the Latin Rites, and 


‘ Aschendorff, Miinster. 1936. pp. viii.+223. Price 9: marks. 
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the opinions regarding the liturgy’s origin and history; the 
latter summarizes the views of Mohlberg, Baumstark, Pitra, 
Swainson and many other writers. 


The problem, as in many such investigations, is hydra-headed, 
and is that of the manuscript which best represents the original 
text, the type of Roman Mass to which the liturgy belongs, 
the origin of the Liturgy and the history of its formation. 
Mr. Codrington’s contribution is rightly described by his col- 
laborator as a “learned monograph, evincing wide and deep 
knowledge,’’ and the conclusions, carefully and rigorously tested, 
are set out in the ‘“ Recapitulation’’ on pp. 106-108. The 
following are some of the points established by Mr. Codrington. 
The original translation of the Latin text into Greek was based 
upon a text in use among the Lombards of South, probably 
of South Central, Italy; it may date from the middle or first 
half of the tenth century or possibly earlier. The Latin text 
itself cannot be earlier than the ninth century, though the 
translator’s manuscript may have been older. The translation 
which, in its primitive form was almost certainly an inter- 
linear gloss on a Latin Missa quotidiana cum Canone, appears 
to have been made for the use of Greek-speaking priests when 
celebrating in Latin. The Mass so translated was of a non- 
Gregorian type, but the gloss underwent a revision, so that 
two recensions are to be distinguished, the original and the 
Gregorian; the latter may date at the latest from the third 
quarter of the tenth century. The Greek texts above-mentioned 
are the survivors of books of the Latin rite once used by certain 
Greeks in South-Central Italy; in these books, the liturgical 
language was Latin, the Greek merely a gloss, and the Latin 
text was sometimes (as in the Grottaferrata manuscript, which 
is perhaps the most interesting of those reproduced) written 
in Greek characters. The mixed liturgy resulting from the 
setting of the Latin liturgy in a Greek framework was indebted 
in certain details to the Greek Liturgy of St. Mark. This mixed 
liturgy ‘‘ found its way into Calabria and the Basilicata, and 
perhaps into the Byzantine monasteries of Apulia. There is 
no evidence that it was used in Sicily.’ The use of this St. Peter 
Liturgy was not confined to Italy. ‘‘ One text came into the 
hands of the Georgians on Athos; another, the original of the 
Macedonian group of manuscripts, followed it at a later date; 
apparently a third, perhaps from a manuscript carried to 
Jerusalem, was translated into Armenian” (p. 108). This 
imperfect summary of what is itself a résumé of a lengthy thesis, 
will be sufficient to hint that this careful edition of the text 
may be regarded as definitive, in the present state of the manu- 
script evidence, and will serve to endorse the concluding words 
of Dom de Meester’s preface: ‘‘ His [Mr. Codrington’s] labour 
will leave its mark in the literature destined to throw light on 
the history of the Eastern Liturgies.” 


The most recent of the many books by Pére R. Gerest, O.P., 
is entitled Dominicum Convivium: La Sainte Messe, Inspiratrice 
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et Directrice de la Vie Chrétienne.’ As the sub-title indicates, 
it is not primarily a liturgical work. It is rather a book which 
takes the framework of the Mass (with, as is only natural, a 
special preference for the Dominican Rite) and makes it the 
subject of meditations and pious reflections. A certain amount 
of liturgical information, mostly taken from Vandeur, Fortescue, 
Gihr and other well-known commentaries, is introduced, but 
the work is principally a manual of devotions. So the Mass 
up to the Introit is regarded as setting out the programme 
of the Christian life; from the Introit to the Offertory one has 
the adaptation of the Christian mind to the programme. Finally 
the Mass of the Faithful is so commented as to reveal suc- 
cessively the first beginnings of the spiritual life, the illuminative 
way, and, finally, the unitive way. The scheme will strike 
some readers, no doubt, as a trifle artificial, but it should be 
insisted that the meditations are well conceived and likely to 
be of real value for one’s devotional life. 


Dr. T. E. Bird, whose commentary on the Psalms has been 
so greatly appreciated, has now edited an Haplanation of the 
Little Office of the Immaculate Conception.’ He gives a useful 
introduction on the history of this Little Office and its recensions, 
provides an attractive commentary on the text, and prints the 
Office in Latin and English at the end of the book. It may 
be cordially recommended to all lovers of our Blessed Lady. 


III. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. LEwis Wart, S.J., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


Five years ago Father Nell-Breuning, S.J., one of the best- 
known sociologists amongst German Catholics, published a 
commentary on the encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno. The com- 
mentary was extremely thorough, and, in view of the author’s 
reputation, attracted much attention as an authoritative 
exposition of papal teaching. It was certainly not easy 
reading, for it was written in a rather difficult style (difficult 
even for Germans), to say nothing of the fact that the general 
tone was rather too philosophical for many readers. Never- 
theless, it richly repaid study, and one could only regret that 
it was not available in an English dress. This has now been 
Temedied, for Father Bernard W. Dempsey, S8.J., who is 
assistant in economics at St. Louis University, has prepared 
an English edition.. To make the commentary more useful 
for study clubs, he has provided each chapter with a list of 
books (mainly American) to assist further reading, and has 
inserted at intervals short lists of questions in order to empha- 
size the main points in the text of the encyclical. There is 


5 Bethielleux, Paris. 1936. pp. 386. Price 18 francs. 
6 Burns Oates & Washbourne. 1037. pp. xv.+81. Price <>. 6d. 


1 Reorganization of Social Economy, by O. von Nell-Breuniag. London: 
Geo. E. J. Coldwell, Ltd., 17, Red Lion Passage, Holborn, W.C.1. 15s. 
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room for improvement in the translation, should a second 
edition be called for, but this need not deter anyone who wishes 
to make a thorough study of papal social teaching from buying 
what is certainly the fullest commentary in English. 


One is sometimes asked: What is the best book to read if 
one wishes to have a general survey of social problems from 
the Catholic point of view? The answer must surely he: 
Monsignor Parkinson’s Primer.? It is a remarkable testimony 
to the popularity of the Primer that since it first appeared 
in 1913 it has gone through five editions, and is now in its 
sixth. It has been brought up to date, and account has been 
taken of relevant passages in Quadragesimo Anno. 


The sub-title to Mr. Benvenisti’s The Iniquitous Contract; is 
‘An Analysis of Usury and Maldistribution,’’ but in fact the 
question printed on the dust cover: ‘‘ Can the secured interest- 
earning loan be justified by Christian morals?’’ more accurately 
represents the subject with which the author is concerned, 
though the topic of usury crops up from time to time in his 
pages. He argues that “a great part of the existing mortgages, 
debentures, hypothecated bank loans, etc.’’ are “‘in a great 
many cases usurious and invalid.’’ This is, obviously, a very 
grave conclusion, and theologians (into whose hands Mr. 
Benvenisti foresees his book may fall and for whose benefit he 
adds a page to explain what is meant by debentures and 
redeemable preference shares) will expect it to be rigorously 
proved. Unfortunately, the author’s style being somewhat 
discursive, it is difficult to quote any passages which appear 
to contain that proof. In a statement enclosed with the book, 
Mr. Benvenisti says his contention is that the loans referred 
to above are to-day made in circumstances which constitute 
duress, and that it is this which makes them usurious and 
invalid. Yet in his book he stresses the readiness of business- 
men to borrow, and the facility with which, ‘‘ in four cases 
out of five,’? the interest can be repaid. This does not look 
like borrowing under duress. In the statement just mentioned, 
he also argues that it is unjust to demand interest when there 
is no periculum sortis and, often, no immobilization of the loan. 
This introduces the issue of usury, on which the theologian will 
find Mr. Benvenisti unsatisfactory, whether the theologian accepts 
the theory that money to-day is productive, or the theory that 
interest is to be explained by the extrinsic title of presumed 
lucrum cessans. With the former theory the author will have 
no truck (and, indeed, there are serious arguments against it); 
to the latter theory he seems to object that the presumption 
is not justified, a point which, if true, should have been proved 
much more convincingly. The fact is that Mr. Benvenisti’s 
book strikes one as much more effective against the abuses of 


2A Primer of Social Science, by the Rt. Rev. H. Parkinson. P. S. King & 
Son and Catholic Social Guild. 3s. 


3 The Iniquitous Contract, by J. L. Benvenisti. Burns Oates. ‘5s. 
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the control of money and credit than against the principle 
of the secured interest-bearing loan. 


Dr. Waldemar Gurian, well known for his books on Bolshevism, 
has written an interesting account of the Nazi campaign against 
Christianity up to November, 1935.4 After a description of the 
position of religion in Germany up to the War, and of post-War 
developments under the Weimar Republic, Dr. Gurian enters 
on an examination of Hitler’s real attitude to religion. He 
concludes that, in spite of some ambiguous phrases in Mein 
Kampf, Hitler is hostile to Christianity if Christianity means 
a creed that has practical influence on public life and public 
morality. He is prepared to tolerate it only on condition that 
it confines itself to the world to come. But for tactical reasons 
he does not favour an open attack by the State on organized 
Christianity. While he tolerates the neo-paganism of Rosenburg, 
he is not committed to it, and might even suppress it as a 
gesture to win the support of Christians, though with the 
ultimate purpose of weakening Christianity. The difficulties 
which Dr. Gurian frankly admits he and others have felt about 
the Church’s attitude to the Nazis have been largely solved 
by the recent encyclical. 


Those who remember the stormy history of the pre-War NSillon 
and Mare Sangnier’s defence of Catholic democracy will be 
interested in the somewhat scattered reminiscences he has 
published, covering the period from 1907 to 1921.5 


Echoes of the sensation produced in France by the impressions 
of Russia, recently published by André Gide after his visit 
there, have reached us in this country. The book® is quite small, 
but it is very important because Gide was and is a Communist. 
and has not concealed the disillusionment which he experienced 
in Russia. On the material side, he remarks on the poor quality 
of the goods sold there, including food. On the spiritual side, 
he doubts whether in any country to-day, not excluding Hitler’s 
Germany, the mind is less free, more terrorized. He was struck 
by the general ‘‘conformism ” to the official Party line of 
thought, and by the superiority complex which has resulted 
from widespread ignorance of what is going on outside Russia. 
The original Communist ideal, he maintains, is no longer being 
pursued. Class-distinctions are arising, and in the next 
generation will be based on money. There is a dictatorship, 
but it is in the hands of Stalin and not of the proletariat. 
This is certainly a book to buy and keep at hand. 


An interesting survey of the Church’s attitude to various 
questions (e.g., peace, progress, education, humanism) is pro- 
vided by Father A. Muntsch, 8.J.’? It is rather odd that in 


‘ Hitler and the Christians, by W. Gurian. Sheed & Ward. 5s. 
5 Autrefois, par M. Sangnier. Bloud et Gay. 

6 Retour de VvU.R.S.S., par A. Gide. Gallemard. 6 fr. 

The Church and Civilization. Coldwell. 
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his account of social action in this country he does not mention 
the Catholic Social Guild. Senor de Madariaga is one of the 
vanishing ‘‘ liberal’ thinkers. In Anarchy or Hierarchy? he 
sets out his views on political principles. He writes with 
gravity and culture, but makes many disputable statements. 
Mr. K. Ingram, one fears, has rendered a disservice to 
Christianity by his uncritical plea for Communism. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MARRIAGE AND DOUBTFUL BAPTISM. 


Bertha, a reputed Catholic, married Titius, a Protestant, in 
a Nonconformist Chapel. But there is a positive doubt about 
Bertha’s baptism. If she is not baptized the marriage would 
be valid, since Titius is not held by disparitas cultus and neither 
is bound to the Ne T'emere form. If she is baptized the marriage 
is invalid ex capite defectus formae. On the Ordinary’s direction 
Bertha is re-baptized conditionally. Is it necessary to revalidate 
the marriage? 

REPLY. 


The solution, in our opinion, will depend on the date of the 
marriage, whether it was before the promulgation of the Code 
or after, since the Code has introduced a new presumption for 
deciding marriages contracted with doubtful baptism. 


(a) Assuming it was contracted after May 19th, 1918, the 
date when the Code came into force, the doubt is to be solved 
from Canon 1070, §2: ‘‘ Si pars tempore contracti matrimonii 
tanquam baptizata communiter habebatur aut eius baptismus 
erat dubius, standum est, ad normam can. 1014, pro valore 
matrimonii, donec certo probetur alteram partem baptizatam 
esse, alteram vero non-baptizatam.’’ The pre-Code presumption 
reckoned a doubtful baptism valid in relation to marriage, but 
this Canon simply declares a presumption in favour of the 
marriage. Owing to this new presumption, Bertha’s doubtful 
baptism is reckoned to be invalid in order to favour the validity 
of the marriage.' As Bertha is presumed to be unbaptized and 
Titius is a non-Catholic the marriage is valid: for a baptized 
non-Catholic is not held, since the Code, by the impediment 
disparitas cultus, and the Ne Temere form is not necessary. 
If it is objected that the presumption of Canon 1070, §2, refers 
to the previous §1 and not to the Ne Temere form, the answer 
is that, even so, the validity of the marriage is established by 


the general presumption of Canon 1014, as many authors: 


expressly note, e.g.: ‘‘Quoad dubie baptizatos applicandum 
est praescriptum can. 1014, scil. matrimonium sine forma 










8 Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
9 Christianity—Right or Left? Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


1Cf. Periodica, XVIII, 1920, p. 157. 
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juridica celebratum a parte dubie baptizata cum parte infideli 
yel dubie baptizata aut cum parte acatholica vel catholica 
orientali, habendum est ut validum.’’ ‘‘ Quoad spectat dubie 
baptizatos : cum, juxta can. 1014, in dubio standum sit valori 
matrimonii, donec contrarium probetur, validum videtur haben- 
dum matrimonium sine forma praescripta celebratum a parte 
dubie baptizata cum parte, etc.’ 


(b) But, if we assume that the marriage was contracted before 
May 19th, 1918, it is practically certain that the decision would 
have to be against the validity of the marriage. It has been 
for a long time a matter of dispute whether a pre-Code marriage 
cause of this kind, upon which a decision is sought after the 
Code, is to be judged by the new presumption of Canon 1070, 
§2, or by the older presumption which was in force when the 
marriage was contracted, namely, ‘‘ baptismus dubius, in ordine 
ad validitatem matrimonii, censendus est validus.’”’ The latter 
view has seemed to many to be the most likely, on the principle 
of Canon 10 ‘‘leges respiciunt futura non praeterita.’’ This view 
is now strengthened by a decision of the Holy Office, May 15th, 
1936, which decided the following case. An unbaptized man 
married a baptized non-Catholic in 1900; was later civilly 
divorced; was baptized and received into the Church in 1908, 
and now desired to marry a Catholic. The baptism of his first 
wife was doubtful and his petition to the Holy See prayed for 
the dissolution of the natural bond of the first marriage in 
favorem fidei Instead, the Holy Office declared that the first 
marriage was invalid owing to the impediment disparitas cultus. 
It seems, therefore, the mind of the Holy Office that the pre- 
sumption of Canon 1070, §2, is not to be applied to a marriage 
contracted before the Code. 

E. J. M. 


EUCHARISTIC FAST. 


Is it possible to get permission for an infirm person to 
communicate daily after having broken the fast, it being under- 
stood that the person’s state of health makes it morally 
impossible to observe the law? (J.O.) 


REPLY. 


(1) The common law permits, of course, the reception of Holy 
Communion by the sick non-fasting servatis servandis. See 
Canon 858, §2, and its interpretation in this Revirw, Vol. III, 
p. 144 and Vol. IV, p. 69. 

(2) Local Ordinaries in many places have obtained from the 

ongregation of the Sacraments a triennial faculty, which they 
may sub-delegate to certain priests or to all within their 


®Cappello, De Matrimonic, n. 700. 
3De Smet, De Matrimonio, I 8140. 
* Periodica, XXV, 10936, p. 154. 
5 Cf. CLeRcy Review, IV, p. 503. 
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his account of social action in this country he does not mention 
the Catholic Social Guild. Senor de Madariaga is one of the 
vanishing ‘liberal’? thinkers. In Anarchy or Hierarchy? he 
sets out his views on political principles. He writes with 
gravity and culture, but makes many disputable statements. 
Mr. K. Ingram, one fears, has rendered a disservice to 
Christianity by his uncritical plea for Communism.® 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MARRIAGE AND DOUBTFUL BAPTISM. 


Bertha, a reputed Catholic, married Titius, a Protestant, in 
a Nonconformist Chapel. But there is a positive doubt about 
Bertha’s baptism. If she is not baptized the marriage would 
be valid, since Titius is not held by disparitas cultus and neither 
is bound to the Ne T'emere form. If she is baptized the marriage 
is invalid ex capite defectus formae. On the Ordinary’s direction 
Bertha is re-baptized conditionally. Is it necessary to revalidate 
the marriage? 

REPLY. 


The solution, in our opinion, will depend on the date of the 
marriage, whether it was before the promulgation of the Code 
or after, since the Code has introduced a new presumption for 
deciding marriages contracted with doubtful baptism. 


(a) Assuming it was contracted after May 19th, 1918, the 
date when the Code came into force, the doubt is to be solved 
from Canon 1070, §2: ‘‘ Si pars tempore contracti matrimonii 
tanquam baptizata communiter habebatur aut eius baptismus 
erat dubius, standum est, ad normam can. 1014, pro valore 
matrimonii, donec certo probetur alteram partem baptizatam 
esse, alteram vero non-baptizatam.’’ The pre-Code presumption 
reckoned a doubtful baptism valid in relation to marriage, but 
this Canon simply declares a presumption in favour of the 
marriage. Owing to this new presumption, Bertha’s doubtful 
baptism is reckoned to be invalid in order to favour the validity 
of the marriage. As Bertha is presumed to be unbaptized and 
Titius is a non-Catholic the marriage is valid: for a baptized 
non-Catholic is not held, since the Code, by the impediment 
disparitas cultus, and the Ne Temere form is not necessary. 
If it is objected that the presumption of Canon 1070, §2, refers 
to the previous §1 and not to the Ne Temere form, the answer 
is that, even so, the validity of the marriage is established by 
the general presumption of Canon 1014, as many authors 
expressly note, e.g.: ‘‘Quoad dubie baptizatos applicandum 
est praescriptum can. 1014, scil. matrimonium sine forma 









8 Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
9 Christianity—Right or Left? Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


1Cf. Periodica, XVIII, 1920, p. 157. 
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juridica celebratum a parte dubie baptizata cum parte infideli 
vel dubie baptizata aut cum parte acatholica vel catholica 
orientali, habendum est ut validum.’’ ‘‘ Quoad spectat dubie 
paptizatos: cum, juxta can. 1014, in dubio standum sit valori 
matrimonii, donec contrarium probetur, validum videtur haben- 
dum matrimonium sine forma praescripta celebratum a parte 
dubie baptizata cum parte, etc.’’ 


b) But, if we assume that the marriage was contracted before 
May 19th, 1918, it is practically certain that the decision would 
have to be against the validity of the marriage. It has been 
for a long time a matter of dispute whether a pre-Code marriage 
cause of this kind, upon which a decision is sought after the 
Code, is to be judged by the new presumption of Canon 1070, 
§2, or by the older presumption which was in force when the 
marriage was contracted, namely, ‘‘ baptismus dubius, in ordine 
ad validitatem matrimonii, censendus est validus.’’ The latter 
view has seemed to many to be the most likely, on the principle 
of Canon 10 ‘‘leges respiciunt futura non praeterita.’? This view 
is now strengthened by a decision of the Holy Office, May 15th, 
1936, which decided the following case. An unbaptized man 
married a baptized non-Catholic in 1900; was later civilly 
divorced; was baptized and received into the Church in 1908, 
and now desired to marry a Catholic. The baptism of his first 
wife was doubtful and his petition to the Holy See prayed for 
the dissolution of the natural bond of the first marriage in 
favorem fidei.’ Instead, the Holy Office declared that the first 
marriage was invalid owing to the impediment disparitas cultus. 
It seems, therefore, the mind of the Holy Office that the pre- 
sumption of Canon 1070, §2, is not to be applied to a marriage 
contracted before the Code. 

E. J. M. 
EUCHARISTIC FAstT. 


Is it possible to get permission for an infirm person to 
communicate daily after having broken the fast, it being under- 
stood that the person’s state of health makes it morally 
Impossible to observe the law? (J.O.) 


REPLY. 


(1) The common law permits, of course, the reception of Holy 
Communion by the sick non-fasting servatis servandis. See 
Canon 858, §2, and its interpretation in this Revirw, Vol. III, 
p. 144 and Vol. IV, p. 69. 

(2) Local Ordinaries in many places have obtained from the 
Congregation of the Sacraments a triennial faculty, which they 
may sub-delegate to certain priests or to all within their 


2 Cappello, De Matrimonio, n. 700. 
3De Smet, De Matrimonio, 1 $140. 
* Periodica, XXV, 1036, p. 154. 
5 Cf. CLercy REVIEW, IV, p. 503. 
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jurisdiction, by which the terms of Canon 858, §2, are con. 
siderably extended. All persons who have completed their 
fifty-ninth year, pregnant mothers and those suckling their 
infants, may communicate, even daily, after breaking the fast 
by taking medicine or liquid nourishment.' Here is the text 
of such an Indult obtained by the Archbishop of Malines, 
December 15th, 1936: ‘“. . . Sacra Congregatio de disciplina 
Sacramentorum, vigore specialium facultatum sibi a SSmo 
Domino Nostro Pio XI tributarum, attentis expositis ab 
Ordinario Mechlinensi, Eidem benigne tribuit facultates juxta 
petitas, ad triennium, ut tum fidelibus in sexagesimo anno 
constitutis et adversa valetudine laborantibus, tum mulieribus 
praegnantibus, tum aegrotis in nosocomiis degentibus veniam 
largiatur aliquid sumendi per modum potus vel medicinae ante 
SS.Eucharistiae Communionem, bis vel ter in hebdomade de 
consilio confessariorum durante male affecta valetudine, praeg- 
natione et commoratione in nosocomio, remota quacunque 
scandali et admirationis occasione. Contrariis quibuscunque 
minime obstantibus. D. Card. Jorio, Pruef.’? Unlike the Dutch 
Indult mentioned, it is only for two or three times a week 
(Canon 828, §2, is ‘“‘ semel aut bis ’’), but the persons to whom 
it is extended are much more numerous than in the Canon. 


(3) If the Ordinary has not obtained any special faculties, 
it will be necessary for the sick person to obtain a personal 
indult. A petition should be addressed to the Ordinary stating 
exactly what is requested, and it should be accompanied by 
a medical certificate. Some say that the petition should mention 
that a confessor’s sanction has been obtained, but this may, 
no doubt, be presumed if a priest is forwarding the petition. 
Cardinal Jorio, the Prefect of the Congregation, writes, in his 
useful work on the subject, that it is quite easy to obtain an 
indult permitting medicine or liquid nourishment even daily.’ 
Canon Magnin, Secretary at the Paris Curia, states that he 
has forwarded hundreds of these petitions without ever having 
one refused.? It will normally be necessary to make an offering 
for Curial expenses. 


(4) Liquid nourishment, e.g., such things as Ovaltine or 4 
beaten egg in milk, should usually suffice, and solid medicine 
in the form of tabloids is permitted both by Canon 858, §2, 
and by the Indults granted to Ordinaries. But if permission 
to take solid food is desired, it seems that it will not easily 
be obtained. Cardinal Jorio mentions one case where such 
permission was granted, in 1918, for the purpose of enabling 
a person to fulfil the Easter precept. The sickness of this 
person made it impossible, for various reasons, to communicate 
until late in the afternoon. He mentions a recent case _where 
permission was refused, a grave case in which the petitioner 


1Cf. Nederlandsche Katholieke Stemmen, XXXVI, 1936, p. 381. 
22a Communion des Malades, p. 46. 
3 Quoted in Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1936, p. 41. 
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was worthy of commiseration. If it appears really necessary, 
there is no reason why a petition should not be made, but one 
must be prepared for refusal. 

E. J. M. 


MEANING OF ‘‘ QUAMPRIMUM ”’ IN CANON 807. 


Is there any agreed period of time within which a priest is 
pound to go to confession in the circumstances of Canon 807? 
(8.A.) 

REPLY. 


Canon 807: ‘‘ Sacerdos sibi conscius peccati mortalis, quan- 
tumvis se contritum existimet, sine praemissa sacramentali 
confessione Missam celebrare ne audeat; quod si, deficiente 
copia confessarii et urgente necessitate, elicito tamen perfectae 
contritionis actu, celebraverit, quamprimum confiteatur.’? The 
Canon restates the law of the Council of Trent.1 The equivalent 
law affecting all who wish to communicate is in Canon 856, 
but it should be noted that the ‘‘ quamprimum ”’ clause applies 
only to the priest. 


If the priest, in such a case, has to celebrate again—let us 
suppose, on the same day—he is bound to go to confession 
immediately before the second Mass, unless excused by the 
same circumstances ‘‘ deficiente copia confessarii et urgente 
necessitate.’ He is bound by the law of the first part of 
Canon 807. He is also bound to confess at once, if he is about 
to administer the sacraments and is unable to make an act of 
perfect contrition. 


The force of ‘‘ quamprimum,”’ therefore, can only be rightly 
perceived by supposing that he is not going to celebrate again 
for some days, and that he is not being called upon to administer 
the sacraments. Two condemned propositions eliminate erroneous 
interpretations of the phrase. ‘‘ Mandatum Tridentini factum 
sacerdoti sacrificanti ex necessitate cum peccato mortali, con- 
fitendi quamprimum, est consilium, non praeceptum.’” ‘ Tila 
particula ‘ quamprimum ’ intelligitur, cum sacerdos suo tem- 
pore confitebitur.’’* There is agreement amongst the authors 
in holding that this clause of the law is obeyed if the priest 
goes to confession within three days.‘ This estimate of the 
meaning of the clause is arrived at chiefly from the authority 
of St. Alphonsus,® but there is also an intrinsic reason to be 
seen in the canonical interpretation of ‘‘ quamprimum ”’ in 


1Sess. XIII, De Euch., cap. 7. 
2 Alexander VII, Denzinger, 1138. 
3 Denzinger, 1139. 


4E.g. Noldin, ed. 1935, Vol. III, De Sacramentis, n. 143 c; Pruemmer, 
Theol. Moralis, ed. 1933, Vol. III, $194; Davis, Moral Theology, Vol. III, 
PD. 101. 


5 Theol. Moralis, V1, n. 266. 
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other texts of law.® 


If the priest proposes to communicate more laicorum he is 
not bound by this clause, nor, according to Gasparri, if he is 
celebrating the Mass of the Presanctified, which is not a Mags 
in the ordinary sense of the word. EK. J. M. 


CIBORIUM VEIL. 


Should the ciborium be veiled when it rests on the altar during 
Mass before the consecration and after its purification? (D.C) 


REPLY. 


The rubrics of the Missal, Ritus Celebrandi, tit. ii., n. 3; 
tit. vii., n. 3; tit. vili., nn. 5 and 6; tit. x., nn. 5, 6 and 7, 
describe minutely the correct procedure when particles in a 
ciborium, usually described as a pyx, are to be consecrated. 
These rubrics suppose that the faithful are going to communicate 
from the pyx consecrated during that Mass, and they do not 
take into account the fact that Mass is being said at an altar 
which has a tabernacle upon it. Therefore, the omissions in 
the directions are supplied by rubricists by applying other 
accepted principles. One of these principles is that both the 
tabernacle itself, and the pyx within, are to be covered with 
a silk veil when they contain the reserved Blessed Sacrament. 
The rubric in tit. x., n. 7, states that the procedure on Holy 
Thursday is to be followed whenever the sacred particles are 
to remain on the altar until the end of the Mass; the Holy 
Thursday rubric directs a covering of the pyx with a veil after 
the priest has received the Precious Blood and before he takes 
the ablution. The writers often omit to give specific directions 
about the veil,! but the procedure is clear enough both from 
the general principle which requires a veil over the Blessed 
Sacrament reserved and from the rubric just mentioned. The 
ciborium should not be covered with its veil during Mass up to 
the Communion, whether before or after Consecration: not 
before Consecration because it does not contain the sacred 
species; nor during the period between the Consecration and 
the Communion because the rule requiring a veil applies only 
to the Blessed Saétament reserved. For similar reasons it is 
incorrect to cover the purified empty ciborium with a veil. Thus 
Aertnys :* ‘‘ parvae hostiae consecrandae ab initio Missae.. . 
ponuntur in pyxide proprio operculo contecto, sed sine velo. 
Sumpto S. Sanguine . . . velo tegit pyxidem.”’ 

By “veil”? in this connection we have had in mind the 
ornamented silk covering prescribed. On an analogy with the 
rule requiring sacred vessels to be covered, e.g., the monstrance 
before Benediction, many recommend covering the ciborium, at 


times other than between the Offertory and Communion, with a 
linen veil. E. J. M. 


6 Gasparri, De Eucharistia, Vol. 1, §440. 


1E.g. Collationes Brugenses, 1X, p. 508; XXXII, p. 25. 
2:\Compendium Liturgiae Sacrae, nn. 65 and 68. 
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S1icuT ERAT IN PRINCIPIO. 


It is clear enough in our English rendering ‘“‘ as it was in 
the beginning ’’ that the subject of erat is either gloria or the 
whole of the preceding phrase. In French renderings the mascu- 
line is given ‘‘ comme il était au commencement ”’ and the Latin 
itself is capable of a translation which makes the subject of 
erat one of the Divine Persons. What is the exact meaning 
to be given to these words? (D.X.) 


REPLY. 


Dr. Fortescue in 7'he Mass, p. 217, n. 4, and again in the 
article ‘‘ Doxology ’”? of The Catholic Encyclopedia gives the 
commonly received account of the history of the Latin doxology. 
The Latin form was originally the same as the Greek, omitting 
“gsicut erat in principio.”’ Canon V of the Second Synod of 
Vaison (Avignon Province, 529) ordered the words to be inserted, 
as used in Rome and Africa. The Synod was in error in saying 
that the words were used throughout the East. This is not so, 
and our addition of the words was one of the minor complaints 
made by Eastern theologians against us. According to the Synod 
the words were to be used as a protest against Arianism, and the 
subject of erat, therefore, was originally understood to be Filius ; 
“im principio ”’ is an allusion to the first words of St. John’s 
Gospel. Everyone now understands the phrase in the sense that 
the subject of erat is gloria or the whole of the preceding phrase, 
and this is found in the modern vernacular versions, e.g., in 
German ‘‘ Wie es war in Anfang’’; some medieval German 
versions read ‘‘ wie er war im Anfang.’’ The use of “il” in 
French cannot be taken as an instance of the primitive sense 
of the phrase. It is equivalent to the demonstrative pronoun 


= EB. J. M. 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Selbsterziehung. By Friedrich Schneider. (pp. xv.+281. 
Benziger, Cologne.) 


_ The English word ‘‘ Education ”’ covers, and is more or less 
indifferently applied to, two notions which in German peda- 
gogical science are always clearly distinguished from each other 
by the use of the two words “ Unterricht ’’ and ‘“ Erziehung.”’ 
These words correspond roughly with the English expressions 
“Instruction ’? and “ Character Training ”’ respectively. 


Professor Schneider’s book is concerned with character training 
applied by oneself to oneself. He rightly points out that such 
self-training is both the beginning and the end of all true 
education. It is the end towards which all true education is 
directed, since it is the educator’s aim to form men, to do all 
m his power to aid the formation of a harmonized character, 


1L’Ami du Clergé, 1929, p. 128. 
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having an ideal set before it, towards which it consistently 
strives. In other words, it is the educator’s task to teach his 
pupil how to train and form himself. But self-training is also 
the beginning of all real education, since only he can take an 
effective part in the building up of another’s character, who 
is actively and earnestly engaged in building up his own. The 
educator is not engaged in the mere transmission of facts and 
erudition to his pupils, he has to pass on to them something 
which he cannot himself learn from any book—something to the 
knowledge of which he can only attain through the personal 
experience of his own genuine effort to self-formation, inspired 
by the ideal he has adopted. Indeed, as the author rightly 
remarks, individuals who are unwilling to make any effort to 
improve their own immature and amorphous characters, should, 
as far as possible, be excluded from the teaching profession. 


Professor Schneider’s work has been carried out with the 
thoroughness characteristic of his race, and this thoroughness 
is altogether commendable and welcome in tackling a subject 
which has received all too scanty treatment in the past, and 
which calls for the most careful and accurate consideration of 
the notions involved. 


After some chapters devoted to a discussion of the subject’s 
importance, and to a clear exposition of the problems it contains, 
the author proceeds to formulate the double task he has set 
himself; first, a survey of the facts of self-training as it is 
actually practised, i.e., an empirical treatment of the matter; 
and, secondly, an attempt to elucidate the essential foundations 
on which this practice is based, i.e., a more metaphysical or 
theoretical discussion. 


He appeals to a wide range of sources for his phenomenology 
of self-training—material furnished by modern investigations in 
child psychology, various historical culture-forms designed for 
the systematic furtherance of self-training, personal introspection, 
introspections communicated by others, experimental methods 
devised to throw light on various special elemental activities 
involved in self-training, diaries, biographies and similar docu- 
ments (a method recently exploited with much success by 
well-known German psychologists), belles-lettres and classic 
romantic literature in general. 


The “historical forms” of self-training which the author 
deals with are: (i.) Buddhist monasticism; (ii.) the doctrine 
and public life of Christ; (iii.) the teaching of Epictetus; 
(iv.) the teaching of Socrates; (v.) the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius; (vi.) the system of training adopted in the 
scholasticate of the ‘‘ Pallotinerpatres ’? at Schénstatt in the 
Rhineland. He points out that, while the Exercises are often 
spoken of as being “‘ given,” they are in fact eminently a well- 
designed form of self-training. St. Ignatius lays great emphasis 
on the special value of the exercitant’s own personal activity. 


Space does not permit us to deal with Professor Schneider’s 
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discussion of the essential nature and fundamental principles 
of self-training. Suffice it to say that he shows a very wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and has made 
ood use of the various Catholic authors who have been active 
in this field. Among others one notes with particular pleasure 
the names of Siegfried Behn, Rudolf Allers, Johannes Lindworsky 
and the late Otto Willmann. Lindworsky’s work on the will 
is, of course, of special importance to all serious students of 
pedagogical theory and characteriology, and Professor Schneider 
makes frequent references to this author, quoting even his latest 
work, which is now available in English translation under the 
title The Psychology of Asceticism. 


This is a book which could scarcely have been written in this 
country, and even had it been, one would doubt of its finding 
a publisher. But even if it were available in English form, 
few enough would read it. Fewer still then, in this country, 
will ever make use of the book in its German form. And the 
loss is ours! in English-speaking psychological circles, the 
lack of acquaintance with the best products of the German 
“ Geisteswissenschaften ”? is as lamentable as it is surprising. 


The book lacks an alphabetical index, but is provided with 
a very full schematic index at the beginning. It is very well: 
printed, but we do not like ‘‘ Omnia omnibus, Mariae spezialiter 
mancipatus ’’ on page 166. P * 

« i HE 


History of the Catholic Church. Mourret-Thompson. Volume 
Il. (Herder. 21s.) 


The production of this second volume of the translation of 

Mourret is a delight. The print and paper are excellent, the 
pages are spacious. There is nothing to suggest that Church 
History is cramped, hurried and unimportant. 
. Fr. Mourret’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the value 
of the history; and the documentation of the books proves 
conclusively how unsatisfactory any other type of book must be. 
We have in England scholars capable of the work, but, the 
Benedictines apart, our French brethren are half a century 
ahead of us. 

The period dealt with is the fourth and fifth centuries—a 
period of great problems, great minds and great characters. 
There are the controversies on the Trinity. Sabellius had lost 
sight of the Trinity in stressing the Unity; the Arians lost 
sight of the Unity in stressing aspects of the Trinity; Semi- 
Arians and Anomoeans failed to recover the balance and the 
torrent of theological argument eddied round the magnificent 
and immovable figure of St. Athanasius. 


Other questions, of course, there are and other figures: the 
relation of Emperor and Bishop now that the persecutions are 
over and the Emperor is a Christian layman; the relations of 
Rome and Constantinople; the splendid Cappodocians, Basil 
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and the Gregorys; Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
Leo the Great, Such men in one period make one a little 
sceptical on the question of human progress and critical of our 
expensive education. What intelligent Catholic can afford to be 
ignorant of the period? 


The translation begins very well—so well that one had to 
refer to the original to make sure that it was a translation. 
Whether through fatigue—or through seeking help less skilful— 
the standard is not maintained throughout. 


There is a good bibliography and a most satisfactory index. 
Some industrious scholar might supply the only desideratum— 
good maps or a companion Church History Atlas. 

C. L. Warinc. 


Signs Which He Did. By ‘“ Lamplighter.”’ (Burns Oates. 
33. 6d.) 


Those who have already welcomed the previous works of this 
talented nun are sure to be pleased with a further addition 
to the series. Here, as in the Children of the Lantern and One 
Small House of Nazareth, we have instructions, or rather talks, 
for children based on some outstanding incidents recorded in 
the Gospels. The chief signs chosen are: the curing of the 
man born blind, the raising of Lazarus, the changing of the 
water into wine, the curing of the ruler’s son, the multiplication 
of the loaves and the descent of the Holy Ghost. These and 
their significance are thoroughly explained. As in the first- 
mentioned book there are interspersed many humorous anecdotes 
and parables, beautiful gems of thought and poetry. Pleasing 
sketches accompany the text. The child characters are such as 
any ‘‘ Mummie ”’ or teacher might envy. ‘‘ Mummie ’’ herself 
seems rather too fresh from her religious examinations. The 
book sets a high standard of religious pedagogy. Priests and 
seminarists could not overhear this ideal teacher at her task 
without learning much in the art of revealing God’s truth to 
little ones. A few small printer’s errors might be oS 

7.3. 


The Foundation of Australia (1786-1800). By Eris O’Brien, M.A., 
Ph.D. With an Introduction by Douglas Woodruff. (Demy 
8vo. pp. xv.+432. Sheed & Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


In a way the title of this book is misleading; though the 
sub-title—_A Study in English Criminal Practice and Penal 
Colonization in the Eighteenth Century—gives a better indication 
of its scope. It is the first of two volumes in which Dr. O’Brien 
will trace the history of the early years of the Australian settle- 
ment. In almost half of the present work the author deals not 
with Australia but with the English background which made 
the transportation system necessary. Since the pioneer work 
of the Webbs and the Hammonds a great deal has been written 
on the appalling lot of the poor and the working classes under 
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the full effect of the Industrial Revolution and the aristocratic 
oligarchy of the eighteenth century. This is well summarized 
by Dr. O’Brien who rightly stresses the point that all the early 
reformers before Bentham studied the question of crime as an 
isolated problem instead of examining it in relation to its pre- 
disposing causes—the poverty and destitution in which more than 
one-ninth of the population was being reared. Pitt himself 
admitted in 1803 that of a population of about nine millions in 
England and Wales 1,234,000 were subsisting on parochial poor 
relief. A commentary on laissez-faire! The solution was, of 
course, in the just wage which the propertied class enshrined 
in power would do anything rather than enforce. The criminal 
law, a tangle of panic legislation, ferocious in its enactments 
even if modified in practice, consecrated to the protection of 
property, made no discrimination between the dangerous criminal 
and the victim of circumstance. Transportation provided an 
easy way of dealing with the undesirables; so about a thousand 
a year were thus disposed of. 


It is interesting to remember that American Independence 
was indirectly responsible for the colonization of Australia. 
When the American colonies broke away a new settlement had 
to be found. Hulks were tried; penal settlements in the West 
Indies, South America and Africa were suggested; the peniten- 
tiaries of Eden and Blackstone were being mooted. Eventually 
the growing pressure on the prisons made a definite step 
necessary and New South Wales was chosen as the site of a 
permanent convict settlement. Dr. O’Brien deals in detail with 
the foundation of the colony under Governor Phillip, and his 
five years of unremitting toil in face of callous indifference on 
the part of the home government and a system of supply in 
which contractors made their money and the settlement existed 
on the border of starvation. After Phillip’s departure in 1792 
the system collapsed, a military oligarchy ensued and the whole 
plan seemed to have failed. On this setback, in 1800, Dr. 
O’Brien’s book closes—a remarkably fine piece of historical 
research, full of facts and figures, heavily documented, calm, 
balanced and just, complete with all the apparatus of historical 
learning, and bringing to its author, as Mr. Woodruff suggests, 
“further deserved honours as an historian of his country.” 

ANDREW BECK, A.A. 


L’Evangile du Paysan. (Seventh edition. Prosper Gérald. 
366 pp. 20 frs.) 


_ The distinguishing feature of this selective life of our Lord 
1s @ deep appreciation of the part which Nature plays in the 
teaching of the Divine Master. As most of the scenes in His 
life did take place in the country, and as many doctrines were 
explained or illustrated by reference to country life, it is evident 
that a fuller appreciation of the country will lead to a fuller 
knowledge of the doctrines. In any case it is useful to have 
the setting right and the image clear. The writer, priestly and 
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poetic, must have lived these scenes again in the rich fields of 
France. His pages breathe something of their fragrance. 


Second Book of Short Organ Interludes for Liturgical Use. By 
Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., M.A., F.R.C.O., Organist and 
Choirmaster of Downside Abbey. (Rushworth & Dreaper, 
Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 


We have here a sequel to the Organ Interludes by Dom 
Gregory which have been so widely appreciated. The second set 
matches the first; each interlude is short, modal in flavour, 
easy of execution, and musically both well-constructed and 
interesting. That to be liturgical is also to be dry and dull 
is no tenet of Dom Gregory’s; particularly charming are the 
interludes based on ‘“‘ Jesu, dulcis memoria ’’ and on “ Alma 
Redemptoris Mater.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RAILWAY TICKETS. 
A.B. writes :— 


In the CierGy REvIEw, July, 1936, p. 74, it was maintained 
in answer to a question that the use of a ‘‘ not transferable ” 
excursion ticket by two different persons was a violation of 
commutative justice and involved the obligation of making 
restitution to the railway company. The probability of the 
opinion which holds that the law in this case is merely penal 
was denied. But it seems to me that Genicot-Salsmans 
(Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, Vol. I, No. 574, p. 500, ed. 
1922) admits the contrary. He says: ‘‘ Haberi tamen possunt 
tamquam mere poenalia plurima statuta minora quae ab ad- 
ministratoribus feruntur, ex. gr. ne litteris inserantur pecuniae, 
ne litteris mercibus transvehendis apponantur, ne cum eadem 
tessera (billet d’aller et retour) unus ad aliquem locum via 
ferrea tendat, alter ab eodem loco redeat, etc.—Talia enim etiam 
maxime timorati, saltem in Belgio, infringere solent sine ullo 
scrupulo, rati sufficere ut multam, si deprehendantur, solvant. 
Neque irrationabilis videtur talis existimatio. . . . Non est ergo 
quod ad ista restitutioni obnoxius. .. .’’ In view of this can 
a confessor impose on a penitent accusing himself of such 
practices a strict obligation to make restitution, but may he 
not rather hold that so far as commutative justice is concerned 
there is no sin at all? 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 
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restored by the Sacred Council of Trent; 
published by order of S Pius V, Supreme 
Pontiff; and carefully revised by 
other Popes: reformed by 
order of Pope Pius X 





An English Version: compiled by the 
Benedictine Nuns of the Abbey of 
Our Lady of Consolation, at 
Stanbrook in Worcestershire ; 
revised and edited by 
Charles Francis Brown 
With an Introduction by the Right 
Rev. Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., 
Abbot of Farnborough 





in Four Volumes, totalling over 5000 pages 
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Size 52x 3}. 


Bound in Pluvis, round corners, red burnished edges. 
Each volume, 15s. 


Bound in Morocco, round corners, red under gold edges. 
Each volume, 21s. 
OTHER BINDINGS SPECIALLY TO ORDER 


(in various colours) 
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Real Seal, leather lined, round corners, solid red gilt edges, gold roll. 
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Recent Publications 


THE 
FRANCISCAN VISION 


Rev. F. James, O.M., Cap. D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 


An admirable translation of St. Bonaventure’s Itinerarium Mentis 
in Deum, which represents a Franciscan effort to map out the soul’s 
progress in contemplation. 


DIALOGUE OF COMFORT AGAINST 
TRIBULATION 


St. THomas More. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Edited by Mor. P. Hattetr. 

The Dialogue, More’s last completed work, written while he was in the 
Tower, embodies his most mature convictions and remains as a splendid 
and beautiful expression of his philosophy of life. Mgr. Hallett has revised 
the text, supplying an introduction and notes where necessary. 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD 


St. BERNARD. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. 
Translated by Rev. T. L. Conno ty, S.J. 


This famous classic has been translated in ‘‘ a faithful rather than an 
elegant ’’ fashion for those who are unable to read Latin. For these and 
for others there are many helpful notes comparing the writings of 
St. Bernard and St. Thomas Aquinas and quoting from St. Bernard’s 


IS IT ALL TRUE? 


Rev. ALoysius ROcHE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This ‘‘ simple defence of the Christian religion ’’ in relation to many 
popular controversies, by the author of Apologetics for the Pulpit, is 
intended for both laity and clergy, who will find it most helpful and 


stimulating. 
THE HOLY SACRIFICE 


Assot CasroL, O.S.B. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Catholics who have not made a special study of liturgy and non-Catholics 
desirous of understanding the meaning and sequence of ceremonies of the 
Mass could have no better guide than this small book written by one of the 
most learned and attractive writers on the Church’s liturgy. The Ordinary 
of the Mass in Latin and English is given. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Rev. C. Wiiuramson, O.S.C. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


New meditations on the Stations of the Cross prefaced by appropriate 
and beautiful quotations from well-known writers. 
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C WATCH AND PRAY 


Dom HusBeERT VAN ZELLER, O.S.B. 


In this volume Dom van Zeller treats of those Minor Prophets” 
who do not appear in Sackcloth and Ashes, hoping that his 


readers may realize how the Prophecies may be used for the good 
of their souls. 3 


COMFORT IN ORDEALS 


Rev. J. P. pe Caussape, S.J. 58, 


Mr. Algar Thorold’s translation of the spiritual letters of Pére! 
de Caussade is completed by the appearance of this volume 
which contains, in the main, letters addressed by that master of the 
devout life to superiors of convents, for whom and for others he? 
advocates abandonment to divine providence. 


THINK AND PRAY | 

Rev. J. McSor.ey. 58 
The prayers given in this book have grown from those which! 
were read at small public retreats in the evening before the) 
Blessed Sacrament. The form in which they are printed—it has) 
the appearance of verse—helps the reader to pause and meditate” 
as he prays. There are eight groups dealing with The Incarnation,” 
Free Will and Sin, The Blessed Sacrament, The Last Judgment, 


The Sufferings of ‘Christ, The Blessed Virgin Mary, The Masia 
The Holy Ghost. 4 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD | 


St. THomas Aguinas. 2s. 6 


St. Thomas’ Conferences on the Two Precepts of Charity and 
the Ten Commandments, which have been translated by 


Fr. Laurence Shapcote, O.P., were first addressed to the peor 
of Naples in the Lent of 1273. 


THE THREE GREATEST PRAYERS 
2s. 6d. 

St. Thomas Aquinas’ Commentaries on the Apostles’ Creed, | 
the Our Father, and the Hail Mary, were also first given to the” 


people of Naples during the Lent of 1273. They have been trans 7 
lated by Fr. L. Shapcote, O.P. 
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